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Editor’s Note 


A new editor assumes his responsibility not without trepida- 
tion. If he is inexperienced he hopes that a combination of some 
diligence, sound advice, and good luck will oblige all to turn 
out right. 


But he requires little experience to understand that his journal 
does not publish itself. The readers of a periodical alone can 
make it worth reading by their interest in what appears in its 
pages. The Board assumes that the Bulletin, an organ of the 
NEASST, is published primarily for the pleasure and instruction 
of that Association’s membership. If the Bulletin is to be a mem- 
bers’ publication the members must participate in it. They must 
share the responsibility of supervising what is printed, and they 
must contribute with suggestions regarding policy, with an- 
nouncements of interest to all members, and even with articles 
of their own. 


They must overcome the common but not entirely justified 
notion that what they themselves write had best not go far 
beyond the circle of their suffering friends. Recognition that the 
Bulletin is conceived for the benefit of teachers who are neces- 
sarily only part-time scholars, not for scholars who grudgingly 
teach, may assist them to overcome possible bashfulness. 


In an effort to make this periodical of use to its subscribers 
the Editorial Board hopes readers will be forward in making 
their desires known. Do they wish documents edited? Do they 
wish greater knowledge of local historical societies, greater 
awareness of their own districts? Do they wish bibliographies? 
Is New England to be their chief province, or shall it be mankind 
and the world? 


The new editor and his colleagues quite naturally have their 
own ideas on these and other matters. Yet their ideas, good as 
they may be, will obtrude only insofar as the readers, for whom 
the editors are trustees, fail to take part in their magazine. One 
course the Bulletin will follow with the full support of all who 
concern themselves in present-day education in New 
The Bulletin will attempt to bring colleges and schools of every 
variety closer together in a realization that their purposes and 
aims and teaching problems, despite wide differences, are funda- 
mentally similar. A second course likewise will have the support 
of most teachers. In time the Bulletin hopes to reach the laity, 
to show that the social sciences and their by-products are not 
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as complicated, esoteric, or dull as the public may think. This 
is a matter of an extension course in adult education in which, 
perhaps, teachers may profit as much as the public. 


The editors conceive a policy which may be possible and even 
commendable. On the other hand, they forsee the Bulletin’s early 
and deserved death unless the profession for which it appears 
recognizes that it is for them the magazine is published. 
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The Joint Spring Meeting of the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers 
and the Connecticut Social Studies 
Teachers Association 


The joint meeting of the NEASST with the Connecticut Social 
Studies Teachers Association was held on the campus of Con- 
necticut College for Women at New London on April 1. The 
theme of the program, “New England in Our Century,” was 
developed in an initial general session, and in subsequent, simul- 
taneous sessions for Universities and Colleges and for Secondary 
and Elementary Schools. The meeting concluded, after luncheon, 
in a final general session where “America’s World Policy Today: 
An Appraisal” was the subject for consideration. Coffee was 
served by the College to those attending the Joint Meeting dur- 
ing the morning registration period. At the same time the 
Connecticut Association held a short business meeting. 


The meeting opened with a general session in Palmer Audi- 
torium, at which Professor Chester M. Destler of Connecticut 
College, the in-coming President of the NEASST, presided. 
President Park of Connecticut College opened the session with 
a few words of welcome, to which Professor William H. Cart- 
wright, retiring President of the New England Association, 
replied. Professor Oscar Handlin of the Department of History 
at Harvard then addressed the session on “New England in the 
Mid-Century: Its Development and Problems.” New England, 
he declared, is experiencing an era of transition, during which it 
is re-adjusting its community life and economy after experiencing 
profound changes. Folk depletion by large-scale western emigra- 
tion, the great blood-letting of the Civil War, and the mass im- 
migration from Europe of Irish, Italians, and other south 
Europeans, and of French-Canadians from the north, disrupted 
the homogeneous Puritan community, producing a profound 
shock among the remaining New England stock. The effect has 
been expressed in a solid conservatism which yields only gradually 
to the altered circumstances of our era. New York’s rise to 
primacy as the great export center, the triumph of industry m 
New England’s economy, and the later migration of important 
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industries to other regions in this century have precipitated a 
series of changes in the area’s economy. Awareness of New 
England’s diminishing political importance in the nation has 
been another important factor. 


Professor Handlin described how New England may prosper 
in the years to come. After recalling vividly the role that New 
Englanders have played in the development of the North Ameri- 
can civilization, he declared that the region is still the nation’s 
schoolmistress. In this respect, and as an important publishing 
center as well, it needs the recruiting of outsiders. The total 
receipts from exported products and the tourist trade would not 
suffice to balance essential imports of food and raw materials if 
it were not for the income from investments. The control of im- 
portant railroads by the Pennsylvania Railroad and Pennroad 
Corporation handicaps a necessary adaptation of regional in- 
dustry to altered conditions of competition. The present depres- 
sion in the textile and shoe industries, judging from the example 
of Switzerland, was hardly inevitable. Greater managerial initia- 
tive and higher production per factory operative are essential 
for the industrial revival which is necessary if New England is 
to be able to pay its bills. An attitude of romantic cultivation of 


‘regional history as an escape from the problems of the present 


can only retard the re-orientation and revival of New England’s 
economy. Yet, if study of the courage and leadership of earlier 
epochs will help New Englanders today to face their present 
problems, this will make an important contribution to a happy 
culmination of their present era of transition. 


Professor Ralph Gabriel, Sterling Professor of American 
History at Yale University, presided at the University and Col- 
lege Session. There Mrs. Constance McLaughlin Green, of the 
Army Historical Division, presented a striking analysis of “The 
Changing Pattern of New England Industry in Our Century.” 
Stressing the internal diversity of the region’s economy, Mrs. 
Green admitted that New England had lost its former industrial 
primacy. Statistically it lags behind in the national industrial 
growth. More seriously, it has lost most of its cotton textile in- 
dustry to the South, its leather, boot and shoe industry to the 
West, and its paper industry to the West and South. Woolen 
manufacturing is profoundly affected by new living conditions 
and the competition of synthetic fibres and plastics. Remaining 
in New England are some quality textile and paper plants, the 
electrical machinery industry, and some precision tool making. 
To these have been added aircraft manufacture, plastics, and 
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apparel. Mrs. Green concluded that alleged discriminatory dif- 
ferences in transportation were probably unimportant in these 
shifts, since as railroad freight rates rise, proximity to raw 
materials has been a factor of increasing importance in industrial 
location. Cheap electric power in new competing regions is an- 
other important element in the relocation of industry. The greater 
skill of New England’s labor, long a regional advantage, dimin- 
ishes as automatic machinery is introduced into factories. High 
taxation and a needlessly complex system of local government 
are real handicaps in local industry. Coupled with this, the loss 
of managerial initiative permits important business opportunities 
to be pre-empted by centers of greater aggressiveness. Evidence 
is inconclusive on the question of whether or not New England 
is now living off her capital. At any rate, the influx of veterans 
of the last war into New England is bringing in much needed 
“new blood.” While the industrial development of other regions 
is now depriving New England of the advantages of a head-start 
and an earlier industrial maturity this “can be a boom and not 
a burden” to the region if its citizens will nourish “the things 
which are peculiarly New England’s” in the years ahead. 


Professor Katherine Finney of Connecticut College discussed 
Mrs. Green’s paper, emphasizing the importance that manufac- 


turing still possesses in terms of employment and income in New 
England. The problems and advantages of the jewelry, textile, 
and metals industries were then analyzed in the light of a recent 
manufacturers’ conference at Providence. “Washington policy” 
in heavy excise taxes and an artificially high price for domestic 
silver handicaps the jewelry industry, which also faces severe 
competition at home and abroad from low-cost foreign producers. 
Its leaders seek relief from the national government in altered 
monetary and tariff policies. Competition from rayon fabrics 
presents the woolen industry with a real challenge. Probably in 
the chemical industry, with its synthetic fibres, New England’s 
management and skilled labor supply will serve the region most 
advantageously if executives keep abreast of the many rapid 
scientific and technological developments. Antiquated plant, high 
freight rates, and high taxes handicap the heavy metals industry. 
Prospective development of near-by sources of iron ore, proposals 
to extend oil and natural gas pipe-lines into New England, to- 
gether with possible federal hydro-electric developments, will do 
much to restore this type of industry to a better competitive 
position. Indispensable to strengthening regional industry will 
be the stressing of products of high quality and market advantage 
and the developing of aggressive sales methods. At the same 
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time development of tertiary occupations will continue to do much 
to sustain if not to elevate living standards. The Secondary and 
Elementary School Session featured a panel discussion of ““Teach- 
ing New England in the Schools.” Professor W. Linwood Chase 
of Boston University presided. The panel was composed of Pro- 
fessor Vera M. Butler of Connecticut College; Professor Urbane 
O. Hennen of the University of Connecticut; Mr. Victor Pitkin, 
Connecticut State Department of Education; Miss Helen Haugh, 
Crosby High School, Waterbury, Connecticut; and Professor 
P. B. Wass, Teachers College of Connecticut at New Britain. 
Professor Chase introduced the topic by recalling the five-fold 
task of the schools: aims, curriculum, materials, methods, and 
evaluation. He then asked how the study of New England: might 
be introduced into the curriculum without excessive repetition. 
Is such a study too provincial? What materials are available? 
The most notable features of the ensuing discussion were as 
follows. 


Children from families whose origins are not rooted in the 
New England tradition will understand from study of the colonial 
heritage the customs of the region and the many landmarks in 
their communities. The curriculum can begin with local history 


‘in the elementary school, expanding to a broader view during 


junior high school and dealing with sociological and economic 
problems in senior high. It was observed that many phases of the 
nation’s growth have had their counterpart in early New Eng- 
land. Typical geographic and economic factors are present in 
all parts of the region. Since children in learning proceed from 
the known to the unknown, a study of the local community and 
of New England can serve as a base from which understanding 
may broaden to a national and world view. Numerous illustra- 
tions were offered to show that a full knowledge of a single com- 
munity can serve as a core to greater knowledge, as has been 
shown by the “Hartford Program.” Some materials in book 
form were exhibited and suggestions were made for film and docu- 
mentary materials. Studies made in the colleges were mentioned. 
Discussion of field trips and museum visits revealed that present 
school administration procedures make these difficult. Pupils 
should be urged to do independent visiting and reporting, and 
parent groups should be encouraged to support such projects. 
When field expeditions serve the purposes of departments other 
than the social studies, the learning will broaden. It is impossible 
to teach many current problems unless New England is drawn 
upon for illustrative materials. 
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After an excellent luncheon at Thames Hall on the Connecti- 
cut campus, the meeting reconvened in Palmer Auditorium for 
a final general session. Henry Goodwin, President of the Con- 
necticut Social Studies Teachers Association, presided. Professor 
George E. McReynolds of the Department of Government, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, spoke on “American World Policy Today: 
An Appraisal.”* 


Cuester M. Destier 
Connecticut College 
Chairman, Program Committee 


*Mr. McReynolds’ survey appears in this issue, beginning on the next 
page.—Ed. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE... 
The December issue of the BULLETIN will in- 


clude, among other articles, papers on Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Litchfield Historical Society, and the 
Marine Museum of the Mystic Historical Association. 


American World Policy Today: 
An Appraisal 


In an evaluation of American foreign policy today it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind certain factors in order to have a proper 
perspective. As recently as 1935 the people of the United States 
through their Congress adopted the most comprehensive neutrality 
legislation ever placed on the statute books of any nation. In 
an atmosphere as devoid of partisan conflict and pressure of 
war as can be conceived the Congress attempted to legislate this 
country out of war. To do this we gave up traditional concepts 
such as freedom of the seas and the right of Americans to travel 
on the ships of any nation and to ship their products to any ports 
in time of war as in peace. Although there were serious critics 
at the time of the neutrality policy, and although the Administra- 
tion objected to the policy, there is little question that it rep- 
resented the will of the majority of the people and the ultimate 
in pre-war isolationism. It must be remembered also that within 
the next five years attempts by President Roosevelt to change 
this policy failed. Efforts such as the Quarantine Speech of Oc- 


‘tober 19387 which sought to arouse the American people to the 


dangers he saw for them in the developments in Europe and the 
Far East met no response. Even as small an item as the Ad- 
ministration’s attempt to secure additional funds to strengthen 
the defenses of Guam by an appropriation of five million dollars 
in the 1988 Congress was defeated. As late as October of 1940 
the attempt of the President to secure a peacetime draft was 
approved by only one vote. After all, less than a decade ago a 
serious debate took place in the Congress of the United States 
over the extent and the type of American aid to China as well as 
to nations which were fighting Hitler’s Germany. It is true that 
the people of the United States definitely had taken sides before 
our entry into World War II, but at the same time they were 
equally as positive in their desires to remain out of this war. 


It is hardly necessary to recall that with this isolationism had 
come a lack of preparation for some of the responsibilities which 
were suddenly thrust on us during the war and the post-war 
period. When the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor there were no 
more than twelve native-born American men and women who 
knew the Japanese language well enough to be able to translate 
and broadcast in that language. Although there were a few more 
scholars and travelers who knew something of Japan, the number 
qualified as experts in the Far East was pitifully small. The 
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same situation exists today with regard to areas of such vital 
importance as the Near and Middle East and Southeast Asia. 
During the war it was only natural that the major portion of 
our efforts should have been concentrated on the actual winning 
of the struggle. While Winston Churchill may be correct in his 
estimate that we paid too much attention to this phase of the 
war and did not consider carefully enough the political results 
of some of our military decisions, the immaturity and lack of 
preparation of our people and leaders were natural. Somewhat 
naturally, perhaps, we assumed that the successful cooperation 
among the leaders of the United Nations during the war would 
carry over into the peace. We assumed also that in view of the 
entry of all major powers into the conflict that it would be pos- 
sible to write peace treaties within a relatively short period after 
the war and at least thereby provide a working foundation on 
which the United Nations would operate. But neither of these 
conditions has developed. It can hardly be called a failure of 
American foreign policy. That we operated on the assumption 
that these conditions might be realized is very plainly an ex- 
planation for the main trends of American policy in the first 
two years after the war. 


Several items which help to explain American foreign policy 
from 1945 through 1947 should be mentioned. During those 
years despite storm warnings in the Far East we assumed that 
our estimate of China as a bastion of strength would prove 
correct. Thus our policy in China called for a continuance of 
American economic, financial, and military aid to the government 
of Chiang Kai-shek. The American White Paper issued by the 
State Department has demonstrated beyond doubt that while we 
were aware of the internal weakness of the Chinese government 
during this time we could do little other than continue our as- 
sistance to Chiang Kai-shek, hoping and working for some sort 
of compromise between his government and that of the Com- 
munists. Evidence available suggests that if there is an error in 
American policy toward China, the fault must be found in the 
failure of the United States to attach conditions to earlier aid 
rendered China rather than to expect that at a relatively late 
date after the war such conditions could be placed on American 
aid. Moreover, the American White Paper proves conclusively 
that at no time during the Chinese civil war did Nationalist 
China lose a military decision because of the inadequacy of 
American military assistance. Any criticism, therefore, of Gen- 
eral Marshall’s Chinese policy should take into consideration 
these facts. The only alternative we had at that time involved @ 
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commitment of American technical and military assistance of 
such a serious nature that the Secretary of State did not believe 
the United States could safely assume it. This is not an attempt 
to avoid the unpalatable fact that American policy in China 
has been a failure. It does indicate, however, that our choice 
had been limited drastically by this time and that virtually no 
other alternative existed. 


As for the present whether one likes it or not, Americans should 
realize that there is very little which the United States Govern- 
ment can do to establish the basis for a more positive policy in 
China. The United States must do everything possible to inform 
the Chinese people of our continued interest in one, united China 
to which we will give, as in the past, assistance against external, 
i.e., Russian, aggression. American policy should not force Com- 
munist China into a closer working relationship with the Soviet 
Union, but on the contrary should offer an alternative course of 
action to Mao-Tse-tung. This is likely to be a long and difficult 
task because Communism at the moment appeals to a great ma- 
jority of the Chinese people. It is equally true that the initiative 
has passed into hands other than ours. For instance we cannot 
extend recognition to the Communist government in China until 


‘that government indicates by its actions that it desires such 


recognition. Similarly we cannot grant, even if we wished to, 
economic assistance to the Chinese people and their government 
until that government makes it possible for us to do so. At the 
moment it is evident that Chinese Communist leaders prefer to 
retain the United States as a “whipping boy” on whom they can 
blame all failures of their regime to meet the serious economic 
and social problems which exist in China. 


In more general terms in keeping the proper perspective 
previously mentioned, Americans would do well to keep in mind 
Senator Vandenberg’s recent warning. The Senator from Michigan 
told Americans that they should appreciate the tremendous gains 
which had resulted from American policy throughout the world. 
The reference here of course was to the fact that throughout 
much of Western Europe the danger of Communist success, so 
imminent in 1947-48, has been alleviated. In this region E.C.A. 
aid has given the people and their governments a chance to have 
a breathing spell and to establish more stable governments than 
existed in 1947. The successes of E.C.A. have been recounted too 
frequently to require enumeration here. Perhaps the idea was 
oversold as far as the American public was concerned. By that 
is meant simply that Americans should not have been told that 
our assistance and responsibility in Europe would end in 1952. 
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On the other hand we should have been told more about the dif- 
ficulties in the way of economic unification in Western Europe 
and of the absolute necessity of bringing our tariff policy and 
financial policy more closely in line with our political policy. We 
should have been warned of the direct connection between such 
things as the passage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
the ratification of the Havana International Trade Organization 
Charter, and our plans for the unification of Western Europe. 
We should have been told how unlikely it was that normal East- 
West trade relations would be resumed. Even with all of these 
shortcomings in mind, the paramount fact today is that we have 
bought for ourselves and for our friends in Europe time to build 
a sound economic and social base which will destroy the ground 
in which Communism breeds and from which it may succeed. It 
might be pointed out that quietly, without tremendous publicity, 
the American government has been putting pressure on the govern- 
ment of Greece to include groups representing more of the 
political factions in that country. It might be suggested that it 
would not be out of line for the United States to bring pressure 
on the de Gaspari government in Italy to make effective the 
present paper reforms concerning agriculture. Facts indicate, 
however, that certain definite gains have been made. The countries 
of Western Europe have more than reached the 1938 level of 
production. It has been possible largely through American as- 
sistance for these people to hold elections in a democratic way. 
With the North Altantic Pact a reality and implementation of 
the Military Assistance Program begun, some of the fear which 
was slowly rotting the foundation we were trying to build has 
disappeared as Europeans have recognized that we did not 
propose to abandon them should any new war break out in 
Europe. What is being suggested is that if it was important 
for us to take up the slack in Europe in 1947, and to establish 
a positive policy in the form of the Marshall Plan, it is even 
more important now that through a unified effort at home we 
indicate finally to these people in Europe that we know what we 
are going to do and that we will not shirk our responsibility 
to them. 


In other areas throughout the world the charge can be made 
that American policy has been an opportunistic one. Too many 
decisions have been thrust on an overloaded and in some instances 
unprepared staff in the State Department. Prior to World War 
II it was unnecessary to have a policy regarding the Near East 
and Southeast Asia. We had no extensive economic commitments 
there and little strategic concern. The difficulties of solution of 
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the Palestinian problem would have been great in any case. Critics 
of American policy here should keep in mind the political pressure 
involved and the desire on our part to work through the United 
Nations. We do need and must have a consistent, carefully con- 
ceived policy to govern our relations with Israel, the Arab 
League states, and Turkey. There is every reason to believe that 
such a policy is in the process of formation now in Washington. 


The same thing can be said concerning our policy in South- 
east Asia. It was recognized at an early date that a success of 
Communism in China would endanger the nations in Southeast 
Asia. While too much has been said about the inevitability of 
Communism’s success in that region, American policy there still 
suffers in part from the secondary position it had to assume 
vis-a-vis our European diplomacy during the first part of the 
post-war period. We found it difficult to bring pressure on our 
friends in Europe who were receiving E.C.A. aid to change 
their policies regarding Indo-China and Indonesia in Southeast 
Asia. It is true that we delayed too long in taking positive steps 
to end the fighting in that region and to force the Dutch govern- 
ment to realize the inevitability of the breakup of their empire 
there. Only recently have we moved toward an alleviation of the 
civil war in Indo-China. Unfortunately for our prestige among 
‘millions of Asiatics, until the last year American policy has led 
them to believe that we supported the colonial powers, or what 
they believe to be reactionary regimes. 


It would be possible by reviewing American policy in areas - 
other than those mentioned to indicate still further the wide 
scope of action required by the American government. What 
sometimes is forgotten is that fundamentally American foreign 
policy can never be very far in advance of or even much behind 
the will of the American people. Americans who wanted isolation- 
ism in 1940-41 but who have become convinced of the necessity 
of world leadership by the United States today find it most 
difficult to inform themselves concerning the various problems on 
which the United States must make decisions. We have made mis- 
takes which were possibly natural and which certainly should 
not be repeated in the future. The need now is for a clear-cut 
statement of American policy on which our allies can depend 
and within which the main trends of American action can be 
coordinated. Recently at San Francisco and at Berkeley, Sec- 
retary of State Acheson indicated in a positive way the position 
of the United States concerning the Cold War. While the seven 
points on which Mr. Acheson indicated Russia must make some 
concessions may have been too harsh if compromise was expected, 
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at the same time here was a serious attempt to inform the people 
of the United States on the major points of conflict between 
their government and that of the Soviet Union. We need desper- 
ately these days an informed public opinion back of American 
foreign policy. One of the perennially weak spots in the work 
of the State Department has been its inability to maintain 
proper liaison with the representatives of the people in Congress 
and with the people themselves. Whatever else may be said of 
Secretary Acheson’s proposals, there is an indication here of an 
attempt to win the support of the American people for our 


foreign policy. 


Finally, it may be argued seriously that one of the major 
weaknesses of American policy throughout the world has been 
the belief on our part that by economic and military assistance 
alone we could contain the Soviet Union. Throughout the entire 
post-war period we have overlooked the tremendous appeal of 
democratic principles and ideals in comparison with those of 
Communist Russia. We have forgotten that if there is one revolu- 
tionary creed in the world today it is democracy rather than 
Communism. Certainly we must continue our economic assistance 
to Western Europe. Somehow we must implement immediately 
the controversial] Point Four Program announced by the Presi- 
dent more than a year ago. In particular we must make technical 
and financial assistance available to the peoples and governments 
of the Near East and Southeast Asia. One of the very mistaken 
impressions concerning Point Four is that it is a global W.P.A., 
that it will involve expenditures of funds which make Marshall 
Plan’s costs look small. We have compared erroneously the 
economic and social conditions which underly the Marshall Plan 
with those of both of these regions. It must be remembered that 
we are not attempting to restore an economy in Southeast Asia, 
for example, which was a going concern before World War IL 
It should be evident further that it would be an impossibility to 
pour tremendous amounts of equipment into this region without 
first building a trained labor force. It must be remembered that 
each of these countries in Southeast Asia and the Near East has 
different problems, may very well be at a different stage of eco- 
nomic development, and consequently cannot absorb the whole- 
sale assistance which we gave Western Europe. Americans must 
always remind themselves that any attempt to aid on the part 
of the United States must be handled in such a diplomatic way 
that it will be impossible for the government to feel that this is 
just a cloak for American imperialism. The recent one hundred 
million dollars loaned to Indonesia is an example of the type of 
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help which is needed. We should make it clear to these govern- 
ments that we expect no preferential treatment. We should not 
duplicate the mistakes of UNRRA in China, which with the best 
of intentions sent about two hundred seventy million dollars 
worth of farm machinery to China. The Chinese simply did not 
have the means of transporting this machinery to areas which 
needed it and they lacked the skilled labor necessary to main- 
tain and operate it. We should recognize that any effort on our 
part to maintain in power reactionary regimes or any impression 
we give of supporting status quo groups because they seem to 
be anti-communistic must be looked upon by these people as an 
endeavor to hamper and hinder the development of their national- 
ism. We must support the attempts on the part of these peoples 
to work out in their own way a solution to their problems. 


What is being suggested here is that as never before Americans 
need to explain in a positive way their belief in the democratic 
way of life. We must export democracy and our faith in democ- 
racy, at the same time recognizing that this does not imply that 
every government throughout the world must model itself along 
the lines of the American government. Specifically we need a 
world-wide statement similar to that to be found in the Atlantic 
_ Charter, a statement of principles in which we believe, which will 
serve as a foundation for American foreign policy. If we deviate 
from these principles, we should admit it, give our reasons, and 
return to the principles as quickly as possible. The greatest 
single exportable product we have to offer is hope, a belief to be 
instilled among the people of the world that the United States 
and its people will support and attempt to improve living con- 
ditions which are miserable, and that our government recognizes 
that without economic and social improvement democracy is 
meaningless. We should clarify our own thinking with regard to 
our aims and objectives and should never place ourselves in the 
position of saying that our foreign policy is fixed, that no change 
in world conditions will prevent a re-evaluation of that policy. 
We have no time for bickering, for indiscriminate ill-founded 
charges against those who make and are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out our foreign policy. We need as 
never before an “un-partisan” or “bi-partisan” approach to 
foreign policy. We must restore the confidence of our friends in 
the United States and we must recognize the heavy responsibility 
which the United States has for leadership in a bi-polarized 
world. 

Grorcr E. McReynotps 
University of Connecticut 
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José de San Martin, Liberator of the South 


When the ordinary American hears the word “Liberator” used 
in connection with Latin America the name of Simén Bolfvar 
most naturally springs to his mind. In the southern section of 
South America, however, and especially in Argentina, this year 
of 1950 is being celebrated as El Afio del Libertador, The Year of 
the Liberator, and the figure so honored is José de San Martin, 
the Argentine patriot. One hundred years ago San Martin died 
a lonely exile from his native land. Today those nations to which 
his genius and leadership gave independence appear to be attempt- 
ing to atone for their shabby treatment of the man while alive 
by a lavish tribute to the hero’s memory on the centenary of his 
death. 

The honoring of the Liberator of the South, so often compared, 
as is Bolivar, to George Washington, seems to be an excellent 
time to present briefly to American students, who are in general 
so woefully ignorant of the history of the other peoples of this 
hemisphere, the story of the struggle for independence by the 
southern part of South America. 

The wars of independence of the Spanish colonies in America 
offer at the same time a comparison and contrast to our American 
Revolution. Bolivar and San Martin faced problems of men, 
supplies, and terrain which make even the worst phases of the 
Revolution seem a trifle pallid by comparison. Spectacular as 
were George Rogers Clark’s expedition to the West or Wash- 
ington’s march to Yorktown, so well-known to our American 
history students, they represent but short walks compared to 
Bolivar’s slow advance to Peru from the banks of the Orinoco 
through more than two thousand miles of towering mountains. 
Even more daring and seemingly impossible were the exploits of 
the Liberator José de San Martin. 


San Martin was born February 25, 1778, in what is now 
Misiones province of Argentina between Paraguay and Uruguay. 
His father was a military man and at the time of San Martin’s 
birth was the administrator of the territory. The young José 
received his first taste of city life when his father was transferred 
to Buenos Aires in 1781. Four years later the entire San Martin 
family accompanied José’s father when he was ordered back to 
Spain. For four years the young boy attended school in Madrid. 
In 1789 he was forced to leave school since his family could no 
longer afford to send him, and at the tender age of eleven José 
was enlisted as a cadet in the Regiment of Murcia in the Spanish 
regular army. For the next twenty-two years San Martin was 
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almost continuously on active service with the Spanish army in 
one of the most troublesome periods in history. He saw service 
against the Moors in Africa, against the French when Spain 
joined the First Coalition as a result of the creation of the 
French Republic, against the British when Spain dropped out 
of the Coalition in 1795 to become an ally of France, and once 
more against the French when the Spanish people rose to prevent 
Napoleon’s attempt to place his brother Joseph on the throne of 
Spain and joined forces with the British in the bitterly fought 
Peninsular Campaign. In these twenty-two years San Martin 
achieved promotion from the rank of cadet to that of lieutenant- 
colonel. 


The year 1811 was one of decision for San Martin. Learning 
of the struggles of his native land, he sought to join the forces 
of the patriots. He journeyed first to London to become a mem- 
ber of the Lautaro Lodge, a group of ex-patriate Latin Americans 
pledged to work for the liberty of their homeland. Subsequently 
San Martin took passage to Buenos Aires, arriving there on 
March 9, 1812. From that moment until his departure from 
America José de San Martin worked tirelessly for the triumph 
of the forces of liberty. 


Since 1810 almost all sections of the far-flung Spanish empire 
in America had been to a greater or lesser degree in a state of 
revolt against the Spanish motherland. In Buenos Aires prepara- 
tions were being made for the dispatch of a force against the 
main Spanish stronghold of Peru. San Martin set about organiz- 
ing a troop of mounted grenadiers. This regiment earned for it- 
self the greatest laurels in the subsequent fighting. During 1812 
the forces of the patriots were successful, but in the following 
year the tide of battle turned against them. In 1814 San Martin, 
already the recognized military leader in what we know today 
as Argentina, succeeded to the command of the most important 
body of troops, the Army of the North. 

San Martin, like Washington, was plagued by political in- 
trigues which hampered his actions. Therefore, later in 1814 he 
requested to be relieved from command and asked for the 
governorship of Cuyo Province, far to the southward along the 
Andes foothills and thus presumably far removed from the scene 
of fighting. This request was granted and San Martin took up a 
three year residence in the provincial capital, the city of Men- 
doza. This period was one of the most important in the Libera- 
tor’s career. Ceaselessly he worked to build at Mendoza a force 
capable of scaling the mighty heights of the Andes and descending 
into Chile. For to San Martin the road to royalist Peru lay 
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not northward, but rather “across the mountains to Chile.” 
Once Chile had been secured it could be used as a base of opera- 
tions against Peru. This was San Martin’s dream and no man 
ever worked harder to make his dream a reality. Mendoza be- 
came a vast training camp. Everyone, men, women, children, 
shared in the preparations. Supplies were collected; lead molded 
into bullets; gunpowder manufactured; special devices designed 
to enable an army to take itself and its equipment over some of 
the highest passes in the world. The Spaniards in Chile, feeling 
safe behind their mountain barrier, scoffed. 

On January 17, 1817, the commander gave the order for 
march to the Army of the Andes. Towering above the army as 
it began its march was mighty Aconcagua, second in height only 
to Everest. Only two passes were available to the advancing 
troops, Uspallata and Los Patos, and each was at an altitude 
of over 12,000 feet. And yet this passage, enough to have caused 
Hannibal or Napoleon to pause, was made in the dead of winter 
by an army numbering somewhat over four thousand men, part 
of which used one pass and part the other. So perfect was ex- 
ecution of this movement that both sections of the Army of the 
Andes descended from the passes simultaneously and united to 
attack the astonished and ill-prepared Spaniards. On February 
12, 1817, the two armies fought at Chacabuco, on a site previously 
selected from maps by San Martin, a decisive battle which re- 
sulted in defeat for the royalists. Soon the Army of the Andes 
entered Santiago, the capital of Chile. San Martin declined the 
Chilean offer to assume control of their government. Rather he 
turned to the task of defeating the remaining forces of the 
Spaniards which he did in the following year at Maipd. Chilean 
independence had been secured and the road to the royalist 
fortress of Peru was open. 

As carefully as he had prepared the Chilean expedition at 
Mendoza San Martin now gathered his forces for the expedition 
against the Spaniards in Peru whose defeat would mean the 
final end of the Spanish rule in South America. Thomas, Lord 
Cochrane, late of the British Navy, received command of the 
sea forces. By early 1820 he had swept the royalist navy from the 
Pacific in a series of daring exploits. San Martin was now free to 
transport his troops by sea up the coast, a movement which he 
accomplished in August, 1820. San Martin landed at Pisco, some 
160 miles south of Lima, Peru’s capital. There he rallied the 
local patriot forces and began to encircle Lima. On July 12, 1821 
the Spanish army abandoned the city, retreating into the interior. 
Some days later San Martin rode quietly into the ancient vice 
regal capital thereby realizing one of his greatest ambitions. 


All was not to run smoothly, however, for the Liberator of 
Peru. The Spanish forces in not inconsiderable numbers remained 
in the field while about San Martin there developed a series of 
intrigues and quarrels perhaps inevitable in a newly liberated 
country. San Martin attempted to remain aloof from this inter- 
necine bickering, but finally and reluctantly assumed wide powers 
of government together with the title “Protector of Peru.” Many 
accused him of personal ambition, and he soon fell under great 
suspicion by the doctrinaire republicans for his openly expressed 
views that the politically inexperienced Latin American peoples 
might find greater happiness under a constitutional monarchy 
headed by a member of a respected European ruling house than 
by launching their tiny ships of state upon the uncertain waters 
of republicanism. 


As the months rolled by yet another factor appeared to dis- 
turb San Martin’s position in Peru. The long struggle by Simén 
Bolivar and his followers in northern South America was finally 
meeting with success. The freeing of Venezuela was followed by 
a successful attack and liberation of Nueva Granada (Colombia) 
from the hands of the Spaniards. Now Bolivar was pushing 
southward through Quito (Ecuador). Some decision had to be 
taken concerning the relationship between the two great patriot 
forces. A fateful meeting took place between Bolivar and San 
Martin at Guayaquil towards the end of July, 1822. The world 
will never fully know the details of the discussion between the 
Liberator of the North and the Liberator of the South. Certainly 
republican Bolivar could have no use for the monarchist plans 
of San Martin. In turn, San Martin could perceive that Bolivar’s 
ambition and brilliance would never be sufficiently diminished to 
permit sharing of the glory of ultimate victory with the southern 
leader. San Martin’s offer to place himself under Bolfvar’s com- 
mand was refused, and the interview ended when San Martin 
agreed to retire from the field leaving his soldiers to join Bolivar’s 
in a final triumphant drive against the remaining Spaniards in 
Peru. “There is not room in Peru for both Bolivar and myself,” 
he wrote to a friend. “Let him enter, that America may triumph!” 
Here lies the greatness of José de San Martin who sacrificed 
personal glory to insure the success of the cause so sacred to him. 

The remaining history of the Liberator of the South is soon 
told. Returning to Peru he resigned his title as “Protector” and 
bade his beloved soldiers of the Army of the Andes a sad fare- 
well. Following the news of the death of his wife, he returned to 
Buenos Aires. From thence, accompanied by his daughter, he 
set sail for Europe in 1824 never to return to the land he had 
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liberated, except for one brief and disheartening visit in 1829, 
From afar he viewed with pleasure the successive victories of 
Bolivar which culminated in 1826 at Ayacucho in the final 
crushing defeat of Spanish power in South America. Failing 
sight forced San Martin to abandon his favorite pastime of 
reading as his years of exile passed. His meagre resources were 
drained and caused him to endure the humility of asking help 
from his remaining friends in America. A Spanish friend presented 
him with a small house in Paris and there he remained in seclusion 
until 1848 spending his hours cultivating American plants and 
living a quiet life of retreat. His peace was rudely broken by 
the violent events accompanying the overthrow of the July 
Monarchy of Louis Philippe. San Martin sought the quietness 
of the channel port of Boulogne. There his health grew gradually 
worse as absolute blindness came upon him. In the afternoon of 
August 17, 1850 San Martin died with his daughter at his side. 
Forgotten as he was by the nations to which he had given so 
much he did not forget them in his last testament. To Buenos 
Aires he requested that his heart be sent and to its governor he 
left the sword which he had carried in his liberating march across 
the Andes and onward to Peru. 

Aloof from political intrigue and ambition to power, José de 
San Martin stands almost alone in the annals of the struggle of 
the South American peoples for independence. His military 
genius is unquestioned. His leadership inspired thousands to ac- 
complish incredible deeds of valor which gave to southern South 
America its independence and assured that for all time he will 
be honored as the Liberator of the South. 


Ricuarp McCornack 
Dartmouth College 


The best work on San Martin is that the distinguished Argentine author, 
historian, statesman, and President, Bartolome Mitre, in his three-volume 
Historia de San Martin y de la emancipacién sud-americana, Buenos Aires, 
1887-8, excerpts from which have been translated and published in English as: 
William Pilling, The Emancipation of South America, London, 1893. 


The following books in English concern the life of San Martin: 
Margaret Hayes Harrison, Captain of the Andes, New York, 1943. 
Ricardo Rojas, San Martin, Knight of the Andes, Herschel Brickell and 
Carlos Videla, trans. Garden City, 1945. 
Anna Schoellkopf, Don José de San Martin, 1778-1850, New York, 1924. 
Marion Lansing, Liberator: and Heroes of South America, Boston, 1940, con- 
tains a section devoted to San Martin. 
—R. B. M. 
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On the Problem of Transition 
From School to College 


“I went to college with a set of examination questions for the 
professors to answer”—Lincoln Steffens 


When Lincoln Steffens went to college, he was fortunate in his 
previous preparation. His private tutor, a remarkable man 
named Evelyn Nixon, had so fired the boy’s mind with the need 
to know, and so stimulated his intellectual curiosity as well 
as his social awareness, that Steffens readily recognized that 
“the unknown is the province of the student.” To him the 
present-day problem of transition from school to college was 
a wholly superficial one; it related merely to the conditions under 
which he would find it possible to learn. Yet, as he notes in his 
Autobiography, he was nearly unique in his motivation. His 
classmates had to be told “not only what they had to learn, but 
what they had to want to learn—for the purpose of pleasing.” 
Had anyone asked them where they got this orientation to 
college, they probably would have stared blankly and said: 

“Huh?” 


In these days of severe competition to gain and to hold places 
in leading colleges the position of Steffens’ classmates would be 
far less secure than it was in his day. For their successors, and 
even for his, the transition from public or private secondary 
school to college poses a sharp problem, which may hardly be 
solved within the confines of an academic education. The amount 
of “guidance” now offered by almost all schools to their college 
candidates, as well as the new phenomenon of self-styled “pro- 
fessional college guidance experts,” suggests the degree to which 
the importance of this problem is now being recognized. 


Yet it is highly probable that the nature of the problem is 
not yet recognized. It is somewhat glibly assumed that going 
from school to college is merely a matter of choosing the right 
college, selecting an appropriate field of concentration, and 
learning as many short cuts as sophomoric predecessors are able 
to impart. The most important thing about going to college, 
however, is not so much “what” as “why.” Higher education 
is not merely the postponement for four years of the necessity of 
making a living. It is a vital opportunity which must be grasped 
by positive incentive, not by negative acceptance. 

Transition from school to college means, quite simply, the 
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passing from a state in which goals are set for the student, into 


a state in which he must set his own goals. 

Two years ago, St. Mark’s School became concerned about 
the performance of certain of her alumni in college. Not only 
did the faculty feel that graduates might have made more of 
their academic opportunities, but they also believed that re- 
latively few graduates were entering with real purpose or interest 
into the general life of their colleges and universities. In an effort 
to discover and correct what appeared to be a serious omission, 
the faculty first of all circulated a questionnaire to all alumni 
then in college, asking in what way their preparation for college 
life might have been improved. 

The one hundred and fifty answers which were received con- 
firmed what had already been concluded: poor performance in 
college can be correlated neither with poor grades in school nor 
with mediocre ability. No complaints were made about academic 
preparation. Instead the most frequent comment was: “We were 
not made to want to learn; we did not know why we were in 
college.” 

The school had already taken such obvious steps of orientation 
as the establishment of a lecture course for seniors and the ex- 
pansion of the program of individual counseling. Something 
more fundamental than either, something more dynamic, was 
needed. 

St. Mark’s accordingly set up, on an experimental basis, a 
course for all seniors, dedicated to the proposition that a boy 
who knows something about education and its aims is better 
prepared than one who merely takes education for granted as a 
convenient adult whim. To use a somewhat debatable analogy, 
the faculty compared the investment of four years of a boy’s 
time in college with the investment of the same boy’s time 
in a business career. They argued that anyone contemplat- 
ing entrance into a given field of industry or professional life 
would first investigate the opportunities, advantages, and re- 
sources of that particular field before committing himself to it. 
This concept they applied to the “profession” of getting a 
college education, beginning with the challenging questions: 
“Do you really want to go to college? If so, why?” 

Continuing from the somewhat startled answers to this chal- 
lenge, some solutions were suggested. As aids to this phase of the 
program, students were introduced to two provocative (and oc- 
casionally provoking) textbooks: Sir Richard Livingstone’s Ed- 
ucation for a World Adrift and Sidney Hook’s Education for 
Modern Man. These books represent, respectively, the traditional 
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“metaphysical” approach to education, and the modern “experi- 
mental” view. Compelled to absorb the philosophic implications 
of these two diverse presentations, the boys were obliged to form 
some view of their own. They had to do something which they 
had never before dreamed of doing; they had to arrive at their 
own conclusions regarding education and its purpose. 


From this highly theoretical approach the course passed to 
an eminently practical one. Four leading college teachers and 
administrators, including two liberal arts deans, a professor of 
engineering, and an instructor in the humanities at a scientific 
school, were invited to address the graduating class. Carefully 
briefed on the purposes of the course, they refrained from the 
conventional and somewhat negative strictures on avoidance of 
temptation and delivery from evil. Instead they gave positive 
presentations of the programs with which they were familiar, 
relating them whenever possible to the theoretical material which 
the boys had already encountered in their reading. In this way 
it was possible to offer, to some small degree, a few answers to 
the question: “What are the aims of education from the point 
of view of the college?” Each of these speakers, after discussing 
this subject fully, remained for the evening to answer numerous 
questions, and occasionally to engage in philosophic debate with 
‘members of the class. 


The final phase of the course, termed “a project in educational 
planning,” was judged by its members to be the most stimulat- 
ing. Yet it could not have been achieved without the preliminary 
objectives, with particular reference to the opportunities offered 
by the college of his choice. This assignment resulted in forty 
papers whose average length was two thousand words. These 
embodied a more or less brief statement of objectives, followed 
by an outline of the methods by which the student proposed to 
attain those objectives. Each paper concluded with a list of 
courses found in the college catalogue, tentatively selected to 
fulfill college degree requirements, as well as the student’s own 
educational objectives as stated in the body of his paper. 


Whether or not these students actually pursue the programs 
they have chosen, they will have gone through what seems to be 
a proper procedure in planning a college education. The exact 
program eventually pursued is unimportant; it is the attitude 
toward it that is vital. St. Mark’s believes that in a modest way 
it has taken a step toward bridging the gulf between discipline 
and freedom in educational planning. The school hopes that 
these students will have learned, if they learn nothing else, that 
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their education is now in their own hands, that it can be intel- 
ligently pursued, and that it is their responsibility to explore 
thoroughly the opportunities open to them. 


With the knowledge they may have gained about practical 
and theoretical aspects of education, it should be possible for 
them to approach their college careers with a sense of proportion, 
a new power of discernment, and perhaps even a genuine feeling 
of anticipation. If they can achieve this goal, if they can learn 
to want to learn, they may well join Steffens in the realization 
that “the unknown is the province of the student.” More than 
this we cannot ask. 


Epwarp T. 
St. Mark’s School 
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The Extent of Isolationism 
in the United States in 1867-69 


Our current concern over affairs in countries as small and 
distant as Korea and Greece makes it difficult to believe that the 
United States was once quite indifferent to international rivalries. 
We are now so involved it is easy to overlook the strength of 
isolationism in the last half of the nineteenth century. In the 
diplomatic correspondence of the archives of the Belgian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs there are interesting dispatches on the subject 
of our isolationism and our indifference to diplomatic crises in 
that period. 

Several such dispatches were written when the agressive Na- 
poleon III was trying to match the successes of Chancellor 
Bismarck as he rapidly extended Prussian power. Various diplo- 
matic crises were caused by the ambitions of the Emperor. One 
arose when Napoleon sought to purchase the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg in 1867, only to find that he was balked by German 
opposition. An international congress meeting in London, solved 
_the problem by establishing an independent and neutralized 
Luxemburg. 

When the Belgian Foreign Minister reported to his repre- 
sentatives abroad that the affair had ended peacefully, his relief 
was evident. The Belgian envoy in Washington replied, in turn, 
explaining his own happiness at the result. Nevertheless, he re- 
ported: “During the crisis which just ended, there was in the 
public here little interest as to the probable chances of war, an 
indifference for the possible consequences, and the habitual dis- 
position to rejoice to see the monarchial governments of old 
Europe engaged in grave difficulties; but there does remain a 
real satisfaction in escaping the perturbations that a great 
European war could not fail to bring, as a consequence, in all 
commercial business affairs.” 

Two years later, the Belgian representative did not report 
even this exception. Officials of the French Empire sought to 
have certain key Belgian railways purchased by a French com- 
pany in 1869, and Napoleon was suspected of planning to use 
them in such a way as to dominate Belgium economically and 
politically. Again, the European states were fearful of a conflict. 
England, protector of Belgium and peace-maker generally, 


*Maurice Delfosse to Charles Rogier, June 1, 1867, Service des Archives, 
Brussels, Correspondance politique, légations, “Question du Grand Duché de 
Luxembourg,” Vol. 22, no. 217. 
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brought pressure to bear on Belgium to compromise and avoid 
giving Napoleon an excuse for taking offense, and on Napoleon to 
to compromise and refrain from threatening the smaller state. 

After weeks of negotiations in which the Belgian king con- 
sidered the possibility of mobilizing for defense, and the ministers 
discussed a possible appeal to the five great powers which had 
guaranteed Belgian neutrality, a peaceful economic compromise 
was reached. The seriousness of the situation, however, is in- 
dicated by the fact that in the following year another incident 
led to a diplomatic crisis and the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71. 

When the affair of 1869 ended peacefully, the Belgian Foreign 
Office forwarded an account of the solution to the Belgian lega- 
tions. The dispatch which Maurice Delfosse, the Belgian Minister 
to the United States sent to his superior is so striking in content, 
it is quoted in its entirety. 


Washington, July 29, 1869 
Monsieur le Ministre, 


I have studied with the most lively interest the dispatches which 
you have seen fit to address me on the dates of April 29 and July 13 
last, numbers 23 and 41, A.4367., containing the account of the 
happy result obtained in the two phases of the thorny negotiations 
which just settled the international questions raised by the incident 
of the railroad convention. The Government of the King has ac- 
quired a very special title to the recognition of the country for the 
ability and the firmness with which this delicate affair has been led 
to such a good end. 


Here in Washington, no interest has been taken in this affair. 
I have found elsewhere—even in the official regions— only complete 
ignorance of the question—and entire indifference toward inquiring 
and gaining information. In general, the only impression that we 
make in such a case here, in the public, is a disposition to rejoice 
to see monarchal governments in old Europe involved in difficulties. 


Accept, Monsieur le Ministre, the assurance of my highest 
consideration.? 


In the last century, most Americans could afford to be in- 
different to the quarrels abroad. How different today! We are 
now as concerned with affairs in the continents of Europe and 
Asia as England was in 1869. And in many respects, we now 
occupy the position then held by England. 


Danret H. Tuomas 
Rhode Island State College 


*Maurice Delfosse to Foreign Minister Vanderstichelen, July 29, 1869, 
Service des Archives, Brussels, Correspondance politique, “Incident franco- 
belge, 1869-70,” Vol. 32, no. 216. 


Book Reviens 


The Scribner Social Studies Series entry in the fiercely-con- 
tested 7th and 8th grade American history sweepstakes is Building 
A Free Nation by Clyde B. Moore, Helen McCracken Carpenter, 
Laurence G. Paquin, and Fred B. Painter (Scribner, 1950, 608 
pages, $3.40), a handsome, well-designed, profusely-illustrated 
book which follows closely in form and pace the New Look set 
by its predecessors in the field. 

Sharing three authors with the middle grade books of the 
series, Building A Free Nation is organized chronologically 
through the Reconstruction, and topically thereafter. The de- 
velopment of the United States, with major emphasis on the 
period from 1776 to 1876, is its principal concern. There is no 
direct treatment of Latin America or Canada. Parts of the book 
in manuscript were used as study materials by a representative 
sampling of the 7th and 8th grade schocl population in rural, 
suburban, and metropolitan areas. 

A prologue containing fifty-nine magnificent black and white 
photographs (marred by some rather uncomfortably-colored 
borders), a nineteen-page introduction, and ten unit picture- 
text features give the student an effective panorama of the land, 
people, and national character. Included in the end matter are 
bibliographies of general reference material and audio-visual 
aids, a directory of publishers, a chart of political parties, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution. There is an 
index. From the point of view of usefulness, the inclusion of a 
list of important dates and events would seem preferable to the 
directory of publishers. Incidentally, it might be worthwhile to 
emphasize that the term “audio-visual aids” applies equally to 
books, pictures, maps, charts, etc., as to films, filmstrips, and 
recordings, there being currently a tendency to limit it solely to 
the latter. 

Building A Free Nation has not altogether the aspect of having 
been written for a readability formula. Its clear but abrupt 
style, often teetering perilously close to the edge of monotony, 
offers little in the way of drama or color. The almost total absence 
of source material is therefore doubly missed. Nor have the il- 
lustrations (halftones, maps, charts), although of uniformly 
good quality technically, been used with a great deal of imagina- 
ation. The book consequently possesses a certain static appear- 
ance. One questions, for instance, the visual presentation of “The 
American Way of Life” as a sort of grass-roots Waldorf Astoria, 
the strange 524-page divorcement between the disembodied vis- 
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ages of “Americans All” and their biographies, the Gettysburg 
Address montage which obliterates the document as a study fea- 
ture, and the advisability of using contemporary prints and 
cartoons quite so freely at the 7th and 8th grade level. The map 
coverage, too, does not seem entirely adequate—in quantity, in 
integration with the text, or in teaching value; in addition, there 
is the very prevalent fault of crowding too much lettering on 
some maps, and leaving it off in crucial spots on others. 

If these comments on a product of such obviously honest, 
careful endeavor seem unduly harsh—and no mention has been 
made of the rash of editorial errors such as David Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Congress for Industrial Organizations, Johann de Kalb 
of France, New Orleans shown as part of the 1810 Florida ac- 
quisition—it is because textbooks at the secondary leve) must 
be considered in relation to other books in their subject field, 
and not on their individual merits alone. Building A Free Nation 
puts a premium on good teaching and a well-stocked library of 
audio-visual aids. Thus handicapped it appears as though the 


track were just a bit too fast. 
Mary B. Irvine 


Boston, Mass. 


The Devil in Massachusetts, by Marion L. Starkey. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. 310. $3.50. 

Imagination and insight into the human significance of the 
cold historical record are essential to the writing of the finest 
history. Many sordid historians, nc doubt, would barter their 
souls with the Devil in exchange for the ability to breathe life 
into their manuscripts with half the deftness and artistry of 
Miss Starkey. The traffic between the author of this book and 
Satan, however, has been of another, and a higher, order. She 
has reviewed the familiar tale of His visit to Massachusetts in 
the 1690’s, summarized the material contained in the old docu- 
ments and historical records and embellished the legends in the 
light of modern psychological theory, and with such aptness and 
felicity of style that we can almost feel ourselves swept into 
court to shrink before the relentless accusations of the possessed 
girls, wondering who it will be today. The whole horror of the 
Salem witchery moves before our eyes. At the same time Miss 
Starkey provides valuable signposts to keep us from losing our 
way end being caught up completely in the hysteria which 
swept Salem. 

The task of enlivening such a gruesome and improbable tale 
as this has of course been made considerably easier for Miss 
Starkey by events of our own time which have taught us, to our 
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grief, that witchery is not as dead as we had believed. We have 
learned that the ability to see “shapes” is not something out of 
old Puritan fantasy which passed with the death of the oligarchy. 
Rather it lies deep in the hearts of all of us, ready to rise to the 
surface when fears torment us. Consequently the events which 
took place at Salem have an abiding meaning, one which illumi- 
nates the happenings of our own times, beset with devils as we are. 

When the young girls of Salem began to converse with shadows 
and to see witches, they set in action a train of events which did 
not come to a halt until the whole colony had been transported 
far beyond the limits of reality. Fear of the unknown evil rose 
in them and in the minds of the intelligent but equally frightened 
adults who uncritically followed their leadership. Fear, spreading 
like fire, consumed household after household, setting husband 
against wife and child against parent. Those who retained their 
sanity had to keep silent or speak out at the peril of their own 
lives. When they did speak they were likely to find themselves 
hauled shortly into court along with poor, bewildered wretches 
who half believed their own guilt. Nothing could save them until 
the people finally awoke to realize the absurdity of their delusions. 
By then innocent blood had been spilt. The tragedy of the girls 

who in their ignorance were the means by which tragedy entered 
' the lives of many a happy family is here told not with pity but 
with understanding. The courage and devotion of the sturdy 
ones who stood out against the mob is here too, darkened by 
the sorrow which fear inflicted on their lives. Innocent and guilty 
alike are here, not as types but as indiviuals, amused, incredulous, 
frightened or shocked, their lives taking on great meaning from 
forces they could not understand. 

The drama and the tension of the story is marred only when 
Miss Starkey turns her imagination from the minds and hearts 
of men to the details of their surroundings and their actions. 
Although she warns us in advance, it is sometimes difficult to tell 
when she is inventing situations and when her information is 
based on recorded evidence; and her method of footnoting does 
not entirely clear up the confusion. Her ability to rouse the 
spark of life in the characters of her subjects is so great that 
embroidering upon the achievement only tends to spoil it. There 
is no need to invent lilac bushes when one can awaken a Rebecca 
Nurse; to do so only creates suspicion where the crying need 
is for authenticity. But this only means that Miss Starkey has 
not written great history. She has written a grand human story, 
which may, perhaps, have been exactly what she intended. 

Morrert 
Yale University 
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Free Government in the Making by Alpheus T. Mason (Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1949, 846 pp., $6.00) is by far 
the best collection of readings in American political theory avail- 
able today. Each of the twenty-one chapters has on an average 
about six selections, headed by an excellent four or five page in- 
troductory note, and each concludes with a list of selected 
references. The absence of an index is no great disadvantage, 
since a useful index in a work of this kind would require en- 
cyclopedic proportions. Of course the names of the authors of 
the various selections may be found in the table of contents. 


In his Foreword Mason presents an admirable short descrip- 
tion of what his book is about. “So to portray the meaning and 
significance of the American political tradition, now as always 
in process of formation, this book features the ideas and words 
of the men who helped to fashion it. Drawn largely from primary 
sources and presented in appropriate historical context, these 
readings confront the student with living issues, exhibit our best 
minds in action—opposing, discussing, deliberating, compromis- 
ing, deciding, building institutions of government. For each prob- 
lem or topic the attempt has been to display divergent views in 
sufficient fullness to show the weight of the argument and bring 
out its distinctive form and flavor.” Mason has begun his readings 
with a chapter on “New Foundations for Liberty and Authority 
in the Old World.” As he points out, “the horizon of origins 
recedes as historical inquiry advances; ancient beginnings are 
discovered to be but the proximate ends of more ancient out- 
posts.” Nevertheless, the editor believes, some of the “immediate” 
beginnings of the American political tradition lie in the Old 
World and much will be lost if we confine ourselves to the Colonists 
and do not go back at least to the ferment of the English Civil 
War and to Locke, Harrington, and Montesquieu. Space does 
not permit any discussion of the way in which Mason has selected 
and arranged his readings to illustrate the development of 
American political thought. The one criticism to be offered is his 
rather summary treatment of the current civil-rights issue, which, 
Mason himself points out, “Communist aggression and infiltra- 
tion have catapulted . . . to top position among the political 
puzzles of our time.” 


Mason’s book is more useful for the general course in American 
political thought than either of the only other two works which 
cover the same ground in any detail. Free Government in the 
Making is far more complete than the other two. It is more 
successful in bringing out the controversial nature of the dis- 
cussions that took place over the social issues of our history; and 
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its organization is more appropriate to the usual course, since 
one of the outstanding features of the work is its rather neat 
combination of chronology with the great political issues and 
movements that have formed the American political tradition. 
Although too advanced and too long for use in secondary schools, 
Free Government will prove an excellent supplement in a college 
course, and in view of the quality of the few texts available it 


may readily be used as the text itself. 


Tueropore B. Fiemine 
New Haven, Conn. 


IT'S A 
WONDER... 


text been produced that would really interest high 
school students in our country’s story. 

. . » th@t never before has an American History 
text been designed to use the history which the 
students have learned in order to stimulate con- 
structive thinking about the unsolved problems 
which face us today. 

. . « that never before have the basic facts and 
concepts of American History been presented so 
understandably that the average student will grasp 
them clearly on the first reading. 

Now, at last, it has been done, in a superior new 
textbook: 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
By JOHN VAN DUYN SOUTHWORTH 


Examine it carefully, and you'll agree that it’s 4 wonder! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago 
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New and Recent Books 


(Note: The editors hope to include in all future issues lists of new 
publications in the various fields of social studies. They apologize 
for the present list and expect that future lists will be cast in 
a more desirable form.) 


Anderson, W. and Weidner, E. W.—American City Government, Hewar 
Hour anv Co., 1950, rev. edit. 


Barr and others—Our Friends in South America, Tuer Macmitian Co., 1950, 
(6th Grade). 


Bemis, Samuel F.—A Diplomatic History of the United States, Henny Hour 
anv Co., 1950, 3rd edit. 


Berg, H. D. and others—Student’s Manual to Accompany a Survey of Euro- 
pean Civilization, 2 parts, Hoventon Mirrim Co., 1950. 


Bining, Arthur C. and others—The Newson Social Studies Series, Newson 
AND Co. 


Black, C. E. and Helmreich, E. C.—Twentieth Century Europe, Aurazp A. 
Kwopr, 1950. 


Bridenbaugh, Carl—The Colonial Craftsman, New Yorx University Paes, 


Buck, P. W. and Masland, J. W.—The Governments of Foreign Powers, 
Henry anv Co., 1950, rev. edit. 


Burn, W. L.—British West Indies, Hutcutnson’s Universrry Limrary, 1950. 
1950. 


Byrnes, Robert F.—Antisemitism in Modern France: Vol. 1, The Prologue 
to the Dreyfus Affair, Rutoers Untversrry Press, 1950. 


Cam, Helen—England Before Elizabeth, Untivernsrry 
1950. 


Canfield-Wilder—The Making of Modern America, Hovcntrox Murrium Co. 
(High School). 


Carrington, C. E—The British Overseas, Universrry Press, 1950. 


Caswell, H. and Foshay, W.—Education in Elementary Schools, Amenican 
Boox Co. new printing, 1950. 


Chamberlain and Stewart—Air-Age Geography and Society, J. B. Lirprxcorr 
Co., 1950. 


Christensen, A. N. and Kirkpatrick, E. M.—The People, Politics, and the 
Politician, Hexey Hour Co., 1950, rev. edit. 


Church, R. J. H.—Modern Colonization, Hurcurxson’s Untversrry 
1950. 
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Daugherty, C. R. and Daugherty, M. R.—Principles of Political Economy, 2 
vols., Hoventon Co., 1950. 


Dutton Advanced Geographies—/reland (T. W. Freeman), North America 
(Hilda Ormsby), and others in the series, E. P. Durrow anv Co., Inc. 


Eder, P. JA Comparative Survey of Anglo-American and Latin-American 
Law, New Untversrry Press, 1950. 


Kichelberger, Lt. Gen’l. Robert L.—Our Jungle Road to Tokyo, Turk Vixine 
Press, 1950. 


Erickson, Clifford E.—The Counseling Interview, Paewtice-Hawr, Inc., 1950. 


Evans, R. J.—The Victorian Age, 1815-1914, Lonoman’s, Gaezw anv Co., 
1950, 


Frank, Mary and Lawrence K.—How to Help Your Child in School, Tur 
Vixinoe Press, 1950. 


Freeman, Frank S.—Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing, Henny 
Co., 1950. 


Gatzke, Hans—Germany’s Drive to the West, Jouns Horxins Press, 1950. 


Gellhorn, Walter-—-Federal Administrative Proceedings, Jouns Horxins Press, 
1950, 2nd Printing. 


Gerard, Ralph W.—Mankind on the March: Science and Social Evolution, 
Duet, Stoaw anv Pearce, 1950. 


Glasstone, Samuel—The Sourcebook on Atomic Energy, D. Vaw Nostrann 
Co., 1950. 


Gottmann, Jean—A Geography of Europe, Hexny Hour anv Co., 1950. 
Graham, G. S.—Canada, Hvutcutnson’s Universrry Liprary, 1950. 


Grant, A. J. and Temperley, H.—Europe im the 19th and 20th Centuries 
(1789-1945), Loweman’s, Gazew anv Co., 1950, 6th rev. edit. 


Groves, Harold M.—Financing Government, Hexay Horr anv Co., 1950, 3rd 
edit. 


Haas, K. B. and Packer, H. Q.—Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Inc., 1950. 


Halevy, E.—The Triumph of Reform, Peter Surrn, 1950, new edit. 
Hall, D. G. E.—Burma, Unsivensrry 1950. 


Hall, Margaret—Distributive Trading: An Economic Analysis, Hutcuinsox’s 
Universrry Lisrary, 1950. 


Hanson, E. P.—World Guides to the Latin American Republics, 3 vols. 
Stoan anv Peraarce, 1950, 3rd edit. 


Hattersley, Alan F.—The British Settlement of Natal, Camsaince Usiversrry 
Press, 1950. 
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Hicks, J. R.—A Contribution to the Theory of the Trade Cycle, Oxroan Um- 
versity Press, 1950. 


Highet, Gilbert—The Art of Teaching, Aurazp A. Knorr, 1950. 


Hill, Norman, editor—International Relations: Readings and Documents, Ox- 
rorp University Press, 1950. 


Holbrook, Stewart H.—The Yankee Exodus, Tue Macmittan Co., 1950. 


Jaworskie, Irene D.—Becoming American, Harper anv Bros., 1950. 


Jennings, H. H.—Leadership and Isolation, Lonoman’s, Green anv Co., 1950, 
2nd edit. 


Johnson, Edgar N. and others—Freedom and the University, Conwett Uni 
versiry Press, 1950. 


Jones, T. B. and Beatty, W. D.—An Introduction to Hispanic American 
History, Harrer anv Baros., 1950, rev. edit. 


Jones and Murphy—Geography and World Affairs, Ranp-McNatry (Social 
Studies Geography Program) 1950, (Grades 8-9). 


Kendrick, M. S.—Public Finance, Hoventon Mirruun Co., 1950. 


Kinder, James S.—Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques, Amentcan Boox 
Co., 1950. 


Kingdon, Frank—The Wit and Wisdom of F. D. R., Dve.t, Stoaw anv Peraace, 
1950. 


Lewis, Bernard—The Arabs in History, Hutcuinson’s Untversrry Lapraay, 
1950. 


Lipman, Jean and Winchester, Alice—Primitive Painters in America: 1750- 
1950, Dopp, Meap anv Co., 1950. 


McCamy, James L.—The Administration of American Foreign Affairs, Aurazp 
A. Kwopr, 1950. 


McClintock, Marshall—Historian’s History of the World: Ancient Times, 
G. P. Purwam’s Sons, (vol. 1 in a new series). 


McGuire—They Made America Great, Tux Macumian Co., 1950 (Grades 3-4). 


McMeekin, Isabel McLennan—Robert E. Lee: Knight of the South, Dono, 
Meap, anv Co., 1950 (High School). 

Manning, T. G. and others—Government and the American Economy, 1870- 

Present, Hewny anv Co., 1950. 


Melbo, Irving R.—Our Country's National Parks, vols. 1 and 2, Tux Bonss- 
Co., Inc., 1950. 


Merrill, Francis E. and others—Social Problems, Autruzpy A. Kworr, 1950. 


Miller, Harold—New Zealand, Hvurcurson’s Untversrry Lisrary, 1950. 


Moffatt, Maurice P.—Social Studies Instruction, Pazwrice-Hat, Iwc., 1950. 
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Moore, Clyde B. and others—Scribner Social Studies Series, Cuartes Scrrewer’s 
Sons, 1950. 


Morison, Samuel Eliot and Commager, Henry Steele—The Growth of the 
American Republic, 2 vols., Oxronp Universrry Press, 1950, 4th edit. 


Nicolson, Harold—Diplomacy, Oxrornp Universrry Press (Home University 
Library) 1950, 2nd edit. 


Ogburn, W. F. and Nimkoff, M. P.—Sociology, Hoventon Mirrum Co., 1950, 
2nd edit. 


Ogle, M. B., Jr.—Public Opinion and Political Dynamics, Hovcuton Mirrin 
Co., 1950, 


Palmer, R. R—A History of the Modern World, Auraep A. Kworr, 1950. 


Park, Joseph Hendershot—British Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century: 
Policies and Speeches, New York Uwniversrry Press, 1950. 


Peattie, Roderick—The Teaching of Geography, Arrizton-Cenrury-Crorts, 
1950. 


Petrie, Sir Charles—The Jacobite Movement: The Last Phase, Tue Macmittan 
Co., 1950. 


Pichon, Charles—The Vatican and ite Role in World Affairs, E. P. Durrow 
anv Co., Iyc., 1950. 


- Poole, S. P. and others—Geography Foundation Series, 3 vols., Tue Bozss- 
Meret Co., 1950 (Grades 1-3). 


Rader, Melvin—Ethics and Society: An Appraisal of Social Ideals, Henny 
Co., 1950. 


Rand-MecNally World Atlas, Rawv-McNatty anv Co.. 1950, new, rev. edit. 
Rasey, Marie 1.—This ie Teaching, Hanrer anv Baos., 1950. 
Reynolds, E. E.—The Scout Movement, Oxrorp Universrry Press, 1950. 


Riley, John W., Jr. and others—The Student Looks at His Teacher: An In- 
quiry Into the Implication of Student Ratings at the College Level, 
Ruroers Universitry Press, 1950. 


Roosevelt, Elliott—F. D. R., His Personal Letters, 1929-1945, vol. 3 in the 
series, Dugit, Stoaw axp Pearce, 1950. 


Russell—Great Britain and Canada, Tur Macmisan Co., 1950 (Grades 3-6). 


Sabine, George H—A History of Political Theory, Hexny anv Co., 1950, 
rev. edit. 


Schenck, W.—Cardinal Pole, Lonoman’s, Green anv Co., 1950. 
Seabury, Samuel—The New Federalism, E. P. Durronx anv Co., 1950. 
Siegfried, Andre—Switzerland, Stoaw anv Pearce, 1950. 


Simon, Herbert A. and others——Public Administration, Aurnep A. Kworr, 1950. 
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Sinnett, W. E.—The British Colonial Empire, Tuz Macmmtawn Co.. 1950, 


Steinberg and Lamm—Our Changing World, J. B. Lirrincorr Co., 1950, rey, 
edit. 


Stewart, Isabel M—A Century of Nursing, G. P. Purwam’s Sons, 1950, 


Taft, Charles P.—Democracy in Politics and Economics, Fannan, Sraavs AND 
Co., Inc., 1950. 


Thomas, Benjamin P.—Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographer, 
Rutocers Universiry Press, 1950. 


Turville-Petre, G—Heroie Age of Scandinavia, Hurcuinson’s 
Lrprary, 1950. 
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Whipple-James Basal Geographies—Our Earth and Man (Eurasia and the 
Modern World), Tue Macmittan Co., 1950 (Grade 8). 


Williams and Howard—Today’s American Diplomacy, J. B. Lirrincorr Coy 
1950. 


Wilson, Harold F., and others—Outline History of New Jersey, Rurcers Une 
versiry Press, 1950. 


Woodford, Frank B.—Lewis Cass: The Last Jeffersonian, Rutocers Une 
versity Press, 1950. 


Wooldridge, S. W. and East, W. G.—The Spirit and Purpose of Geography, 
Hvurcuinson’s University Liprary, 1950. 


Young, Pauline V.—Scientific Social Surveys and Research, Paewtice-Hauy 
Inc., 1950, rev. edit. 


Zacharias, Admiral E. M.—Behind Closed Doors, G. P. Purwam’s Sons, 1950, 
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